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— were unable to start the Beginner’s 
corner this month because: the an- 
nouncement of the competition was 
so late that we did not receive enough 
material even for a competition, so 
we have decided to extend the time 

1 and have the competition close the 

fifteenth of February so that all 
will have plenty of time. We re- 

peat our competition offer: 

We would like material for a “‘Beginner’s corner” in Ker- 
amic Studio, little helpful articles. or suggestions from those 
who have had some experience in teaching. We would be 
glad to pay for such articles and hope to start the department 
in the March issue. To collect enough material to make 
a good start, we will offer the following prizes for articles sent 
in by February 15th. 

First prize—Year’s subscription to Keramic Studio or 
$4.00 in color studies. 

Second prize—Nine months subscription to Keramic 
Studio or $3.00 in color studies. 

Third prize—Six months subscription to Keramic Studio 
or $2.00 in color studies. 

All articles to be not over 600 words or under 200. Shorter 
notes paid for in cash if accepted. 

* 


Designs for little things to make are much needed both 
in conventional and naturalistic decoration, also sheets of 
small motifs with sections of application. We have an over 
supply of plate designs and arrangements for larger pieces, 
also of studies of flowers, so do not wish contributions of that 
nature at present. 


* * * 


We would be pleased to have submitted instructive articles 
on any subject connected with ceramics and ceramic design, 
with or without illustrations. And we are always glad to 
receive letters of criticism or suggestion from our readers. 
They are very helpful in calling to our attention what is needed 
and the things that have been neglected or have escaped our 
notice. 


THE WEAKEST LINK IN THE CHAIN 
Amita Gray Chandler 


HY is it that we sometimes hear people say, “‘No, I don’t 

care for china-painting’’? These are the same people 

who would not think of saying, “No, I don’t care for music, 
or sculpture, or painting.”’ So it cannot be a general lack of 
artistic appreciation. A college professor known for his good 
judgment in art, and for the fine color plates he makes for his 
own work (Biology) said to me recently, “You paint, do you 
not? What is your branch?” China-painting,”’ I answered, 
and he said one word, “Oh.’”’ You know how he said it. It 
showed a trace more interest and consideration than if I had 
answered ‘‘Sign-painting,” or “Calcimining.” So, in justice 


to a beautiful art and my own humble interpretation of it, 
he was induced to view my work, and amended that “‘Oh’”’ 
by commenting, “‘Your work is different. 


It is not what one 


expects when you say ‘china-painting.’”’ I felt a little thrill. 
Why? What is most china-painting like? And why is it 
like that? 

China-painting is a legitimate art, a useful art; and it is 
one of the most ancient forms of painting, as pottery, its na- 
tural ally, is perhaps the oldest form of plastic art. Yet, listen 
to this well-known Boston critic speaking of an adniirable ex- 
hibition of the Mineral Art League given last year at the Arts 
and Crafts gallery on Park Street: “China painting, as we 
know, has for some years past been in process of evolution 
from feminine accomplishment towards art. As regards de- 
sign it has got rather far along. The dreadfully realistic 
apples, pears, pansies, that once constituted ‘fired china,’ 
have been superseded by more geometrical and symmetrical 
styles of decoration. One will be pardoned for feeling that 
an art in which the practitioners do not actually make the 
articles that are ornamented is liable to superficiality.”” We 
will be pardoned for asking if this gentleman accuses the por- 
trait or the landscape painter of “superficiality” because each 
does not “‘make” the canvas he “ornaments,” or the etcher 
because he does not personally superintend the manufacture 
of his copper sheets. 

It seems to me the weakest places in china-painting lie 
not wholly in poor design or the superficiality of the workman- 
ship. They might be summed up rapidly under two heads, 
thus: 

I. Lack of draughtmanship. 

II. Lack of study. 
And the teachers themselves are most to blame. A great 
number of teachers know little of the accepted methods of — 
teaching. Of course there are many who stand like beacon 
lights along the new and better road. To these I do not allude. 
The former require of a pupil no preparation, no understand- 
ing of art even in a general way, no note-book work—nothing 
apparently except a desire to “paint china,” commendable 
in itself, possibly, but insufficient. 

A prospective pupil comes to a teacher and says, “I want 
to paint china—plates for my rail you know, and things to 
give my friends for Christmas. But I don’t know how to draw 
a straight line.”” Then the teacher who is probably a ‘seasoned 
veteran in the process of taking raw material and turning it 
into a nice machine that paints roses something like her own 
inside of a month, says suavely, “Oh, that’s all right. You 
don’t have to know how to draw to paint china. You trace 
your design just like you do in embroidery, then I will show 
you the rest.” 

The average pupil comes to a teacher with one thought 
in mind—to turn out as much china as possible, and perhaps 
a little more, in a given time. Consequently she gets an equa- 
tion like this: —Maximum speed— minimum time —Maxi- 
mum output — minimum quality. 

She is glad if her teacher paints most of the design, per- 
mitting the pupil to wash in a few leaves or spaces so that her 
signature may be affixed with some truthfulness, “because 
you get more done that way.”’ Or, if she is self-reliant enough 
to do her own work she almost weeps if she doesn’t get a plate 
ready for fire in one lesson, and does weep if the teacher takes 


off half a dozen dizzy lines. 
, (Continued on page 134) 
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BREAKFAST SET—FLORENCE R. WEISSKOPF 


Use same treatment as for Color Supplement 
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849, 850, 85—-MRS. LEROY T. STEWARD 


THE BURLEY EXHIBITION 


RS. Le Roy T. Steward, founder and president of the 
Atlan Ceramic Club of Chicago, had two tables filled with 
her chinaand Satsuma. By invitation, she showed her Historie 
Ornament Set that has been described in the “International 
Studio’’ and a Luncheon and Breakfast Set, enameled in Delft 
blue asters and very conventional and decorative leaf forms, 
with clusters of red berries, a gold latticed back formed with 
gold and blue bands. This was shown on a grey linen cloth 
embroidered with the blues and reds in the pattern that exactly 
matched the design on the china. It is of unusual beauty 
and simplicity of color scheme, though the decoration covers 
well every available space. This artist has a national name 
that needs no introduction in this meagre description. 

Miss Sarah Hewen had an odd Japanese Incense Burner, 
and while it is thoroughly original with the artist, she has given 
the feeling of Japanese study. : 

Miss Marie Witwer of Topeka, Kansas, displayed a bowl 
of oriental colors—detached flowers on a grey ground, enameled. 

Mrs. Butler-Wheaton displayed two pieces which prove 
her to be a most accurate draftsman, with fine color feeling. 
All of her work shows the most exquisite care in technique. 

Mrs. R. A. Jones had three beautiful Satsuma boxes. It 


is difheult to choose between them. Her color arrangement 
shows that she is fond of the brilliant combinations. 

Mrs. J. W. Harner, Berwyn, displayed two of her choice 
pieces. We are loathe to give more than a general descrip- 
tion of her work, because it is all so excellent. In this case, 
let us describe a bowl on the Favorite ware, which has a beau- 
tiful medallion in the bottom and from it extends panelling of 
gold with black, innumerable creamy-white flowers arranged 
in the center of the panels which form a sort of medallion. We 
cannot refrain from referring to the quality of the pink. 


Mrs. Sexton of Wheaton, had a paneled vase in Satsuma. 
The panels are formed by rather heavy uprights, which break 
into a band at the top. The whole scheme of color is pale 
green with red enamel in the center massing of the flowers. The 
pale brown background holds the design together in good style. 


It is not quite usual to find a gentleman exhibitor who is 
in no sense identified with ceramics, but in the case of Mr. 
F. C. Senge, we have an illustrator who sometimes gives us the 
advantage of his clever ideas expressed on porcelain surfaces. 
He had a very simple but effective set of six Tea Plates, done 
in Dutch scenery in old Delft blue. 


No. 917, Miss Elizabeth Leake, one of the Art Institute 
Students, displayed a Coupe Plate, handled in a broad sten- 
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cilled style. Colors are in the pastel shades of grey, green and 
pink. | 
The F. G. Coover Company exhibited a tile with an il- 
luminated proverb, which is quite unique in its way, and so 
beautiful in’its sentiment that we think it well worthy of men- 
tion. It is’framed in an artistic little hard wood frame, with 
mat surface. 

No. 937, Mrs. Geo. Emmons showed a pleasing design and 
color scheme on the cover of a small box, which is done in the 


greens mostly, with a little touch of pink, lavender and orange, 


and a very striking accent of black. She showed several other 
pieces of quiet merit, but handled in a dainty style. 

No. 872, Miss Liebolt exhibited an attractive square 
Jewel Box in Satsuma with a geometrical decoration, well 
balanced and equally well thought out, as to color scheme. 

Mrs. Gale had quite a collection of pieces, all of which 
showed good thought in design and color balance. 

No. 965, Mrs. Le Roy T. Stewart, showed one of the well- 
designed geometric box patterns. The center motif about 
the knob in gold-red, and blues, is clever and pleasing. 

No. 961, Mrs. Kissinger, student of the Art Institute, 
exhibited a plate which is most delicate in colors, buff, green 
and gold lines on the beautiful surface of the china, three 
clusters of flowers and leaves held together by lines. 

No. 953, Mr. Otto Trepte, had a Candlestick and Shade, 
semi Renaissance pattern in dark blue and gold on lemon 
yellow ground; full of vigour and up-to-date. 

No. 978, Mr. John Franklin Butler, Covered Box, geo- 
metric, blue ground accented with deep blue, unusual effect 
of pattern on cover and sides. 

No. 964, Mrs. Le Roy Steward, Jar. Perfect adaptation 
of design to paneled sides. Chinese style of color with geo- 
metric motifs in vermilion and blue. Each pattern has a dif- 
ferent kind of flower, but so carefully balanced, it hardly shows 
at first this subtle touch. . 

No. 947, Mrs. S. W. Sexton, (member of the Atlan Club) 
exhibited a covered box. Rich large flowers enclosed by 
bands of color and gold, passion flowers in purple and white. 

No. 1047, Miss Mae B. Howe, had a set, fine idea, great 
simplicity, gold lines with tiny rose accents, leaving beauty 

of china a part of the decorative scheme. ! 
| Nos. 1043-1044, Mrs. Scott Jones, charming Plate. Many 
rich colors in flower bunches with border in dark blue and gold 
holding them together. 

No. 971, Mrs. Wm. Bonn, lovely colors, a subtle grey 
toned background, showing shadowy yellow white tulips with 
darker grey leaves. No outlines, not in competition or it 
would have had an award. 

Miss H. M. La Bryn’s was one of the most interesting 
designs. ‘The spacing of the outer border, the white ground 
and center medallion are unusually fine, but the outlines are 
somewhat uncertain and color uneven, but of pleasing con- 
trast and variety. 

No. 821, Miss Cora Webster, we noted a plate with a vig- 
- orous use of leaf form, held together by pink flowers and pur- 
ple buds, with raised line background. 

Miss Jessie Shaw-of Harvey, IIl., sent a sandwich tray 
ornamented with a gold border enclosing peacocks and grapes 
in Autumn colors, interesting, but a trifle too much in feather 
detail for the hard surface they decorate. She also had a bowl 
of old English decoration of disconnected flower sprays paneled 
in by irregular dotted lines, suggests old brocade pattern. 
Style, conventional grapes and leaves with green gold. 

Miss Lydia Hadden displayed a bowl of unusual dignity 
and decoration. Gold used sparingly, but in long square forms 
between flat all over leaf forms enclosing three white flowers. 
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Mrs. A. M. Barothy displayed several pieces, all rich in 
color and unusual in style; she has a distinct individuality in 
her work that is generally admired. 

Miss Clara 8. Scott, of Kirwin, Kansas, sent in a very 
curious candle lamp, showing the Chinese decoration in which 
she employs the dragon. The only thing that she left incom- 
plete was the dragon’s claws so that we cannot tell whether 
he is asymbol of royalty or peasantry. 

Mrs. C. S. Shanklin of Marion, Iowa, showed a very ornate 
chop platter with geometrical division, and a festoon of fruit 
in between; the whole making a very attractive ornament. 

Miss Mae B. Howe of Eau Claire, Wis., exhibited a part 
of a dinner set with a simple and severely geometrical design 
done in gold and pink. The very simplicity is very much to 
be admired. | 

Miss Florence M. Wood of Kane, Pa., sent in a large group 
of work, showing all three classes of work, naturalistic, con- 
ventional and Satsuma, and received Honorable Mention on 
No. 783 Cake plate. 

Miss K. Madge Sageser of Chattanooga, Tenn., showed 
a very daintily conceived decoration in fuchsia on a wafer plate. 

Miss Mary Bearhope, of Columbus, Ind., sent in a very 
interesting design, on which she employs the thistle design, 
and we are very glad of the label, because she has convention- 
alized it into block form until our knowledge of the flower is 
entirely lost, but it is well colored and well designed. ‘ 

Ursuline Convent, Tiffin, Ohio, who has usually had a 
large display was this year represented by a very pretty sand- 
wich tray done in soft pastel shades, showing good technique. 

Miss Grace Weed, Warren, Ohio, among other pieces 
exhibited a conventional service plate, which is done in raised 
pearl enamels with red centers. It is difficult to describe the 
beautiful effects she has secured by her gold paste dotted lines, 
and the use of the beautifully drawn connecting lines. 

Mrs. Mary B. Price, Richmond, Maine, had quite a col- 
lection of china, all of which shows careful study in both color 
and design. We especially commend the little tete a tete set, 


_done in gold bands and medallions of green, which encloses 


a small pink flower. 

Mrs. Alice Eycke, Anderson, Ind., showed a chocolate set, 
done in a curious arrangement of medallions, accenting the 
Chinese form of decoration, by using quite a quantity of black. 
She has shown great good taste in using this rather dangerous 
combination. 

Miss Belle Fitzgerald, Mexico, Mo., showed her talent 
for portraiture in a little French medallion of Marie Antoinette 
and one of her mother. One shows the ideal and the other 
the real, but both are very charming. 


SATSUMA VASE 


The Satsuma ware appears the strongest in the whole 
scheme of decoration, possibly because there is a sympathy 
between the body of the ware and its creamy soft glaze and 
the enamels that the hard highly glazed china does not permit. 
Also, the staining of the crackle gives a possibility of a har- 
monious tinting being added which adds a subtle value to the 
color schemes. 

The first prize of the Satsuma class was awarded to Mrs. 
A. A. Frazee and is a triumph of designing and decoration, 
the general motif being lines of gold with bunches of leaves 
and blossoms forming a medallion border toward the top. 
A clever arrangement of pointed blooms terminating in triple 
leaf forms finishes the base of this artist’s production. It is 
colored in richest tones of blue-green, earth-red, and all the 
variations of creamy-white enamels. A dotted background 
adds lighting to the creation. Such pieces as this are triumphs 
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776 Bon Bon—Miss Jessie W. Shaw. 

793 Rose Bowl, 792—Mrs. W. J. Davenport. 

965 Bon Bon, 851, 964, 968, 967—-Mrs. Le Roy T. Steward. 
933 Bon Bon, 934, 932—Miss Anna Lane Loucks. 
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959 Plate—Miss Margaret Mahoney. 
979 Plate—Mrs. John Franklin Butler. 
925 Candlestick—Miss Clara S. Scott. 
848—Miss Marguerite M. Yeoman (First Prize). 
BURLEY;E XHIBITION 
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827, 828, 831, Plates. 832 Vase. 
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833 Bowl (First Prize). 834 Sugar and Creamer—MR. E. CHALLINOR 


EXHIBITORS OF DESIGNS ON OPPOSITE PAGE 


839 Chop Dish—Miss Ellen Lovgreen. 

949 Tea Pot—Mrs. S. W. Sexton. 

836 Bowl—Mrrs. Mary B. Price. 

778 Bow!l—Miss Jessie W. Shaw. 

982 Tea Caddy—Mrs. L. C. Butcher. 

940 Bowl—Miss Florence McCray. 

958 Button Box—Miss Margaret L. Mahoney. 
916 Box—Miss Lydia Stuenkel. 

761, 762, 763, 764 Tea Set—Mrrs. Alice Eycke. 
772 Vaes—Mrs. A. E. Hales. 

765 Sandwith Tray—Miss Laura Draper. 

805 Bow!—Miss Marie Witwer. 


821 Plate—Miss Cora M. Webster. 

938 Cream Soup and Plate—Mrs. Geo. E. Emmons. 
941 Plate—Mrs. W. G. Payette. 

961 Plate—Mrs. Kissinger. 

882 Bon Bon.—Mrrs. R. A. Jones. 

1043, 1044 Plates—Mrrs. Scott Jones. 

860 Bon Bon—Mrrs. Ralph R. Park. 

817 Chop Dish—-Miss Harriet M. La Bryn. 
826 Bon Bon—Mrrs. J. B. Emison. 

864 Salad—WMiss Elsa S. Horner. 

922 Chop Dish—Mrrs. E. S. Shanklin. 


THE BURLEY EXHIBITION 
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THE BURLEY EXHIBITION (See opposite page for exhibitors) : 
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895 Cake Plate—Mrs. Lydia Hadden (Second Prize). 
806 Jug—M. Etta Beede (Honorable Mention). 
766 Chop Plate—Miiss Bessie L. Hill (First Prize). 


of the decorators’ art, and have the added merit of being not 
only original, but absolutely American in decoration. 

A tall very imposing rose jar with cover is an all-over 
pattern of peony flowers and leaves in rose colors, smoke and 
white. This jar is very decorative and original, in pattern, 
although it has a feeling of Japanese study clinging to it. It 
is well handled and deserves the reward of Second Prize placed 
upon it by the jury, and is the work of Mrs. Anna Senge. 

The third award was placed upon a nut bowl that has a 
lively colored border of considerable width adorning the in- 
terior, with a narrower one as a finish on the outside. The 
colors are rich and varied. The background is formed of gold 
dots, and bands of gold further accent this piece, which was 
painted by Mrs. A. M. H. Dutcher, now of Lincoln, Neb. 

Mrs. Kissinger received Honorable Mention on a bowl 
of square corners and flowing shape. The motif is well-worked 
out in pink sweet peas, their tendrils making geometrical 
forms that are clever. The background has accents of black, 
making a rich decoration. | 

An excellently well-designed vase of geometric pattern, 
forming a series of rounded ovals, interupted by more delicate 
masses of line until it reaches the top, where it alternately 
surrounds circular medallions of color and enamels with a large 
odd shaped blue blossom. All the geometrical lines are in 


914 Luncheon Set—Mrs. Louise Rees (Honorable Mention). 
862 Plate—Mrrs. A. Berglund (Honorable Mention). 
825 Plate—Mrrs. J. B. Emison (Third Prize). 


burnished gold. Here and there an accent is given by the 
introduction of a dark blue in the background. This is from 
the hand of Miss Helga M. Peterson and received Honorable 
Mention. | 

Mrs. Emma Hutchinson of Michigan City took an Hon- 
orable Mention on a medium sized vase with heavy gold geo- 
metrics forming oblong medallions that are inlaid with delicate 
blue grey daisy like color forms with smaller flowers that are 
in lighter accents. Between the gold lines are deep blue forms 
to fill-the spaces around the neck, altogether a very successful 
creation. 

CONVENTIONAL CLASS 

Seldom do we meet anything in etched gold done by an 
amateur worker that is at all successful. The First Prize of 
Conventional Work went to Miss Bessie L. Hill of Huron, 
S. D. This chop platter richly deserves this award, not 
only because the work is so good, but because the design is 
practical and interesting and well thought out. Geometrical 
forms project into the center of the plate and are held together 
by well considered points of several lines each. On a mat 
gold ground shining forth are small floral sprays in burnished 
gold, and medallion in the center is also interesting. One 
thing might be improved upon, and that is the circular forms 
are rather of a type not altogether true, but this minor 
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885 Vase—Miss Emma Hutchinson. 
852 Vase—Miss Helga M. Peterson (Honorable Mention, Satsuma). 
906 Vase—Mrrs. A. A. Frazee, (First Prize Satsuma). 


defect is entirely off-set by the artistic handling and concep- 
tion as a whole. 

Cake plate in grey, tinted leaves and berries on a white 
ground held in fine relationship by the most delicate green 
banding. There is great precision, as well as dainty hand- 
ling. We commend its exquisite technique, and for a table 
in white, the restrained color scheme is highly successful. -This 
is from the studio of Mrs. Lydia Hadden and was awarded 
the Second Prize in the Conventional Class. 

Mrs. J. B. Emison’s dinner plate was so excellent that 
while it is only one piece of a set, it obtained a Third Prize. 
One of the practical and most interesting characteristics of 
this plate is its snap and its style, an interior border of color, 
the long bands going toward the shoulder. | 

Mrs. A. Berglund’s card tray obtained an Honorable 
Mention. It is a very simple set of geometrical lines enclos- 
ing flowers in white and cream with green leaves in and around 
them. The strongest part of the pattern is its very conven- 
tional center with accents of gold and its bands of pink cov- 
ered with latticed gold lines. 

Mrs. Berglund had a very snappy Satsuma cylindrical 


865 Vase—Mrs. Anna Senge (Second Prize, Satsuma). 
960 Bowl—Mrrs. Kissinger (Honorable Mention). 
1036 Bowl—Mrs. Dutcher (Third Prize, Satsuma). 


vase with a geometric border top and bottom, three richly 
colored flower medallions on body to carry the color of borders. 

Miss Etta Beede of Minneapolis has already been a prize 
winner at these exhibitions. This time she received an Hon- 
orable Mention on a very charming pitcher. 

We note a luncheon set in most fascinating colors, the 
range of blues being particularly noteworthy: The large 
tray has a floral design, but, unfortunately, it does not alto- 
gether fit the space to be decorated. However, the defining 
of varying forms from flat to upright has been cleverly under- 
taken. This set came from among the group of Art Institute 
pupils and belongs to Mrs. Louise Rees who received Honor- 
able Mention. 


NATURALISTIC CLASS 


The First Prize was awarded to Miss Margaret Yeoman. 
The object was a tall vase of delicate grey background, dec- 
orated with varicolored pansies. A most decorative effect 
has been obtained by accenting with the light yellow pansy, 
the heavy bunches of rich, dark colored leaves spreading into 
the background, helping to hold these masses in their proper 
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NATURALISTIC DESIGNS 


833—Mr. E. Challinor (Second Prize). 853 Sandwich Tray—Miss Grace C. Gale. 
926—Miss Glennie Moseley (Third Prize). 822 Jug—Miiss Isabelle Adams. 
957—Mr. E. J. Mulvaney (Honorable Mention). 1052 Chocolate Pot—The Varney China Shop. 
783—Miss Florence M. Woods (Honorable Mention). 1036 Bowl—Mrs. Dutcher (Third Prize, Satsuma). 
Sete 942—-Miss Edna Wyans (Honorable Mention). 749 Tea Set—Miss Ione L. Wheeler. 
963 Toba:co Jar—Maximilian Decker. 980 Dresser Set—Mrs. Laura A. Tripp. 


oa 1045 Cup and Saucer—Devoe & Reynolds Co. 
as THE BURLEY EXHIBITION 
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relationship, the general colors running the range of lilac 
and purples to the more shadowy effects at the base. 

The Second Prize in this class was given to Mr. E. Challi- 
nor on a bowl decorated with a blue landscape in mat color. 
The trees and vines in this all-over theme are in the deep shades 
of blue. Thetitle is‘“The Walled Garden” and it is very charm- 
ing. While a certain amount of style may be obtained by 
its gold lining, it would have been more successful to have 
some light, some color to show as a band only, on the inside 
with a little gold for lighting. 

Miss Glennie Moseley of Birmingham, Ala., captured 
the Third Prize with a large Punch Bowl done entirely in reds, 
with a retiring border of large red roses. Naturalistically 
painted, the monotone color scheme helps to subdue the red 
decoration as a whole. 
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BITTERSWEET MOTIF—FLORENCE R. WEISSKOPF 


Miss Florence Wood of Kane, Pa., obtained Honorable 
Mention on a cake plate with rose decoration very delicately 
painted, the roses and their Autumn tinged leaves being 
placed on one side of the plate. A dainty banding opposite 
the roses completes the ornament. 

Honorable Mention was given to Miss Edna Wynans, 
Aurora, Ill., on a.chocolate set. Background tone over brown 
to lavender blue, with an upright spray of goldenrod handled 
so carefully, that one of the long sprays almost appears to be 
nodding in the breeze. This set as a whole is particularly 
decorative. 

Mr. E. J. Mulvaney shows a bowl well painted with heavy 
bunches of grapes in Autumn tones. The handling is full of 


color and spirit and certainly deserves the Honorable Mention . 


accorded it. 
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(Treatment page 132) 
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BORDERS OF BITTERSWEET (Page 131) 


Florence R. Weisskopf 

UMBER 1. Outline with Dark Grey and a little Dark 

Brown. Second fire—Oil berries and dust with 3 parts 
Cameo, 1 part Blood Red. Oil caps and dust with 2 parts 
Deep Ivory and 1 part Yellow Brown. Oil stems and light 
parts of leaves and dust with Florentine Green and a little Dark 
Ivory. Oil dark part of leaves and dust with Water Lily Green 
and a little Dark Grey. 

Second fire—Oil dark background and dust with Glaze for 
Green and a touch of Deep Ivory. Oil light background and 
dust with 1 part Pearl Grey and 1 part Yellow for Dusting. 

No. 2. The outline, dark circles and dark lower band are 
Roman Gold. Berries are oiled and dusted with 3 parts Cameo, 
1 part Blood Red. Capsare oiled and dusted with 2 parts Deep 
Ivory and 1 part Yellow Brown. Stems and light leaves are 
equal parts of Florentine Green and Ivory Glaze. Dark leaves 


are oiled and dusted with Florentine Green and a little Deep 
Ivory. No background is needed, but if desired, oil and dust 
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with 2 parts Pearl Grey, 1 part Ivory Glaze and 1 part Deep Ivory. 

No. 3—All darkest tones and the outline are Green Gold. 
Oil large part of berry and dust with Coffee Brown, and the 
lower part is dusted with Deep Ivory and a little Blood Red. 
Light part of leaves and the light band are oiled and dusted 
Dove Grey, and the dark part of leaf is oiled and dusted with 
Florentine Green and a little Deep Ivory. 

No. 4—Outline berry with Green Gold and paint all of the 
remainder of the design with the Gold. : 

Second fire—Oil dark part of caps of berries and the berry 
and dust with Coffee Brown and a little Yellow Red. Oil light 
part of caps and dust with 2 parts lvory Glaze, 1144 part Albert 
Yellow and a touch of Brown Green. 

No. 5—Outline with Banding Blue and a little Dark Grey. 


-The dark part of design is Gold. 


Second fire—Oil dark part of leaves and stems and dust 
with 1 part Grey Blue, 1 part Ivory Glaze. Oil light part of 
leaf and dust with Glaze for Blue. Oil berries and dust with 
2 parts Cameo and 1 part Peach Blossom. Retouch Gold. 


PUNCH BOWL, BITTERSWEET MOTIF—FLORENCE R. WEISSKOPF 


IL berries and dust with Blood Red and a touch of Dark 
Brown and Yellow Brown. The oil should be applied 

very thin. Oil caps of berries and dust with Yellow Brown and 
a little Dark Grey. Oil stems and leaves, and dust with2 parts 
Dark Grey, 1 part Dark Brown and a little Yellow Brown. Oil 
border at top and bottom of bowl and dust with 1 part Dark 
Grey, 1 part Dark Brown and 2 parts Pearl Grey and a little 


Yellow Brown, clean out the space where the dark line is in 
leaves and berries if an outline is not used. 

Second fire.—Oil space back of design and dust with 1 part 
Grey Blue, 1 part Ivory Glaze, 1 part Pearl Grey. Oil remain- 
der of bowl and dust with 3 parts Pearl Grey, 4% part Dark 
Grey, 4% part Yellow Brown. Paint the line in leaves and ber- 
ries with Dark Grey and Dark Brown. 
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BORDERS, BITTER-SWEET—FLORENCE R. WEISSKOPF (Treatment page 130) E. 
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BITTERSWEET MOTIF (Page 129) 
Florence R. Weisskopf 

IL berries and dust with Blood Red, a little Yellow Red 

and a touch of Ruby. Oil caps of berries and dust with 

Peach Blossom and a little YellowBrown. Oil light leaves and 

dust with 2 parts Ivory Glaze, 1 part Florentine Green and a 

little Deep Ivory. Oil dark leaves and dust with Florentine 

Green and a little Deep Ivory. Background is oiled for the 

second fire and dusted with Pearl Grey and a little Yellow Brown 
and Dark Grey. 


BITTERSWEET MOTIFS (Page 133) 


Florence R. Weisskopf 
ANELS—Oil light berries and dust with Giaze for Blue. 
Oil dark berries and stems and dark leaves and dust with 
Water Blue. Oil light leaves and dust with 2 parts Bright 
Green, 1 part Pearl Grey. Oil background and dust with 3 
parts Pearl Grey, 1 part Dark Grey and a little Apple Green. 
Three round motifs—Outline and the darkest tone in Gold. 


Medium grey tone is oiled and dusted with Florentine Green. 
Light grey tone is oiled and dusted with Grey Blue. 

Two long upright motifs to the left—Outline and berries 
in Gold. Grey tone is oiled and dusted with either Glaze for 
Green or Water Green. The entire design in the first figure 
to the right is Gold and berries are outlined in Gold and painted 
with Brown Lustre. | 

Three berry motifs at bottom—Oil the dark tone and dust 
with 2 parts Florentine Green, 1 part Bright Green. Oil 
light tone and dust with Deep Ivory. 


STUDIO NOTE. 


Miss Willy Levin, specialist in ceramics at the Debschitz 
school and factory at Munich, has entered the faculty of the 
Modern Art School, Washington Square, New York. Miss 
Levin was compelled to give up teaching abroad on account 
of the war. Reproductions of her work have appeared in 
“Dekorative Kuntz” and her pottery |was exhibited in the 
Werkbundaustellung. 


BITTERSWEET MOTIF—FLORENCE R. WEISSKOPF 


UTLINE with Yellow Brown and Dark Grey. Second 
Fire—Oil leaves and dust with Florentine Green. Oil 
berries and dust with Yellow for Dusting. Oil outside band 
and dust with 1 part Dark Grey, 1 part Pearl Grey and 1 part 


Yellow Brown. Oil center and dust with Pearl Grey and a 
little Albert Yellow. Oil background back of design and dust 
with 1 part Dark Grey, 2 parts Pearl Grey, 4% part Apple 
Green. 
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BITTERSWEET MOTIFS—FLORENCE R. WEISSKOPF 
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CONVENTIONAL NARCISSUS—FLORENCE R. WEISSKOPF 
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(Continued from page 119) 


The pupil who comes to a studio prepared to do her own 
work and at a rate sufficiently snail-like to insure accuracy, 
is such a surprise that the teacher feels much as a horse might 
if he suddenly found that the wagon he had been pulling at a 
brisk trot, was perfectly willing to detach itself and proceed 
on its own locomotion. 

Pupils begin to sell their work too early. Again the 
teacher is partly to blame. She encourages this because she 
knows it means more lessons for her to give. It is also good 
advertising. Pupils have been known to sell work (which 
the public purchased through blind reverence for anything 
“‘hand-made’”’) after one month of experience. In what other 
branch of art could this occur? Is it any wonder people say 
“Oh” to us, and accuse us of superficiality? 

Now as to study. How many keramic students keep a 
note-book? How many have read a single book on design? 
How many have inquired into the rules that underlie all art? 
How many could give off-hand the meaning of design, color 
harmony, balance, symmetry, etc.? How many can tell ata 


STUDIO 


glance an appropriate design fof a bowl, a box, a vase? How 
many can tell why a design is inappropriate? How many 
make a practise of attending keramic exhibitions? How many 
subscribe to an art or crafts magazine? How many are mem- 
bers of keramic clubs? 

I should say one in every class of six. Could this condi- 
tion exist in a portrait class, a sculpture class, a pottery class? 
And it is a poverty-stricken public-library indeed that does 
not give you at least two interesting books on Design or Decor- 
ative Art. Every keramic pupil should have been compelled 
to read Mrs. Paist’s course of design which has been appear- 
ing in the Keramic Studio for months. I wonder how many 
teachers have read it? Most of us are too busy making money 
to spend much time on the literature of china-painting. We 
take the short road to our goal forgetting that the longer road 
yields the richer experience. 

What we need to elevate our chosen art, to make it a real 
art, a recognized art, is: less hurry, more seriousness, greater 
thoroughness, and a deeper faith in its ideals and its future. 


CUP AND SAUCER—ALBERT W. HECKMAN 


This design is to be carried out in Silver and Green Gold on Sedji ware. Use Silver for the broad band and big square form in 
ornament. For the small square spot use a bit of bright Green or Blue Enamel and for 
all the other parts of the design use Green Gold. 
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